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EDWARD L. SPENCER POST #218 26 Maple St. North Bellingham 


The American Legion was organized in Paris, France in 
March of 1919. The Spencer Post was formed in the 
same year in North Bellingham by 15 veterans of World 
War I. They were: Daniel Sheehey, James Colt, Bernard 
and Daniel Fitzpatrick, Michael and John Smith,'Francis 
Diggins, Samuel Baader,Cornelius Foley, Michael 
Kennedy, William Walsh, Fred Foley, William McMahon , 
Patrick Dore and William Spear. 


They would meet in the old New Haven Depot where 
other old timers would gather to exchange news, 

The Post decided to get their own meeting place so 
they selected a vacant room upstairs in the old boar- 
ding house next to the Bellingham stone mill on Maple 
street. Neighbors donated furnishings that were 
needed. After they received their charter they chose 
Francis Diggins as Commander. He was a clerk in the 
local post office: owned by Ernest Camp. They held 
meetings weekly but other nights they met to enjoy 
card playing, etc. for sociability. The closing hour 
was 9 P.M. after refreshments had been served by 
friends and neighbors. William Walsh was chosen 
Commander the next year. Many members left for jobs 
elsewhere so the post disbanded and closed their GO, MY BOY, 
quarters, On April 1, 1921 the Post was reactivated WHERE DUTY CALLS 
with a new charter and those still in North Belling- 

ham joined this new Post. 

In 193) the Post was reorganized under the name of 

Arnold-Spencer Post #218 American Legion after the 

two men who had died in 1918 and 1919. 
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The following article was sent to us mention what we named the Post. It 
by Mrs. M. G. McCoy of Medway. It was] was after two of the Bellingham boys, 
written by her father, Dan Sheehy, in | Arnold-Spencer Post 218. The two 
1980. boys gave their lives, paying the 


THE START OF THE AMERICAL LEGION Supreme sacrifice. 
in ses by. ro) e ex-service The next year we elected Billy 
boys of WWl in North Bellingham. Walsh as our Commander. Some of the 


We met every evening in the old New] members got jobs far away and didn't 
Haven Depot, a great meeting place for]| come home very often, so we had to 
all the old timers, as they had no disband and close our quarters. A 
other place to'go. No such things as | few years later they started the 
autos or other transportation, only thq Legion in Bellingham and we joined 


Old trolly. car from Woonsocket to them. Fourteen of our original boys 
Caryville. First I'm going to give have passed away and gone to greener 
you the names of the ex service boys pastures. I'm the only one living of 


who helped to win the war, WW1. Jimmy 
Colt, Bernie Fitzpatrick, Dan Fitzpa- 
trick, Mike Smith,John Smith, Sam 
Bader, Frank Diggins, Connie Foley, 
Dan Sheehy, Mike Kennedy, Billy Walsh 
Fred Foley, Mark McMahon, Pat Dore 
and Addison Spear. We decided to 
form the American Legion which was 
going strong in other places. First, 
we had to get a room or meeting place 
so we got a room which was vacant in 
the old boarding house next to the 
Bellingham Woolen Mill. The next 
thing we had to get some furniture. 
The good neighbors gave us tables and 
chairs and a lot of other items which 
they didn't want, so we were all set. 
We had our first meeting and got our 
charter and elected Frank Diggins as 
our First Comander. He was then a 
clerk in the North Bellingham Post 
Office, in the general store owned 
by Ernest Camp. We decided to hold 
weekly meettngs. Other nights we 
played cards and other games, of 
course no money involved as we didn't 
have any; Just to pass the time away 
At 9 P.M. we locked the door. Very 
often the good old neighbors sent us 
coffee, donuts and cake which we 
appreciated and thanked them. After 
we had gone home, the teenagers broke 
in there every night, headed by 

their captain, Charlie Humes. You 
must know him, He ran the CoMack 

Cafe until a few years ago. They 
were all nice young boys, not like 
most of the teenagers of today. 

The next year we had a field day 
in Bellingham with all kinds of 
Sports. People came from miles ar- 
ound and all enjoyed themselves and 
had a good time. It was a very big 
success. Oh, pardon me, I forgot to 


the fifteen and I'm pretty well along 
in years. 
I'm truly yours, one of those boys, 
Signed, Daniel Sheehy 
Note: Mr. Sheehy died December 24, 
1981 at the age of 90. 


Fi 
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Edward Leon Spencer I(early 1918) 
Wife Florence (Sherman) 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 

The American Legion Auxiliary unit of the 
Arnold Spencer Post #218 received their 
charter on April 9, 1935. Alice Beausoliel 
(Lussier) was the first president. 

The organization's activities are designed to 
carry out parts of the American Legion’s pro- 
gram which*€air best be accomplished by women. 
Rehabilitation of disabled veterans of all wars, 
aids those hospitalized and assists thousands to 
regain a place in civilian life. They also assist 
the families of ex-servicemen who are unable 
to work or are hospitalized. 

A special gift shop program for the West 
Roxbury Veterans hospital during the Christmas 
season is a source of cheer and happiness to the 
veteran and his family. During the summer these 
veterans are entertained in Bellingham, under 
a program started by Mrs. Esther Clinton. 

Child Welfare activities slogan is “A Square 
Deal for Every Child”. They cooperate with 
local agencies and schools to see that children 
are properly clothed and fed. At Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, baskets of food and toys are 
distributed by monies derived from the sale of 
poppies twice a year, 

The final approval of a Girl's State candidate 
is made by the Auxiliary unit. Qualifications for 
this honor are: leadership, character, courage, 
honesty, scholarship, cooperativeness and physi- 
cal fitness. 
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View from the Top of the World???NO, views from the top of the TOWN HALL TOWER 
1961!!!!!BELLINGHAM CENTER......courtesy-Bob Haigis 


--view of Thayer's General Store 


--looking west up Mendon St. (rte. 140) 


--home of Ermest Belcher 


In 1961, Bob Haigis was a Bellingham Fireman. In his time off, he liked to explore the 
Town Hall Tower with his camera--these photos show some of the sights he saw through the 
lens of the camera..........We're very grateful for his contributions...... 


--No.Main St. and Depot St. --Home of Ruel Thayer 


(field in back of the barn is now 
the Town Common.) 


and Walnut Farm 


--looking south, up So.Main St., past 
the 1st Baptist Church 


Bellingham has expanded greatly since some of us were KIDS.. 

In the '40s and '5Os--we boasted a population of 3,000-4,000. Today, we are approximately 
15,000....The town is still growing by ‘leaps and bounds'. 

Printed here are some of those men who contributed to this expansion in years past. 


Ss 207 cei Compliments of Chet Lewinski — 
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BUILDERS, INC. 


Fast, top-quality carpenter contract service PLUS extra services to you builder 
customers. Thirty men--fully experienced and carefully trained and supervised--are available. 
This crew is ready to give you the finest carpenter contract service....... 


(top left) Walter Woodman, Stanley Baldiga, Chet Lewinski 
(bottom left) Norman LeBlanc, Allen O'Rourke, Benny Ferigno 


(top of truck) Maurice Godin, Roger Gagnon 
Ronald Cowen Ben Baldiga Bill Morin 
Ben Walker, Ray LeBlanc 
Bill Godin, Del Senso 


Bob Baldiga, Eddie LeBlanc, Bob Biladeau, Roger Crooker 
(salesman) 
Tony Maillta, William O'Brien 
Mostly ALL Bellingham men!!! 


Builders of the Happy Hill Development---early 1960s. 
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OLD MILLS & WATER POWER 


What was once a pleasant body of water - Factory Pond - is 
located in South Milford between Grove Street and Route 140 on 
the north side of the Hartford & Dedham Turnpike, now Hartford 
Avenue. 

Only a marshy area with a small stream running through it 
marks the pond’s place today, but in 1814, the pond served 
enough fall of water to power a woolen mill built of stone 
which stood a few rods southerly of the Turnpike, downstream. 

Until several years ago, the walls of this old mill could 
still been seen, all that was left after a destructive fire in 
1868. 

Factory Pond resulted from a "right to flow land" granted 
to Penniman, Scammell & Company for a textile mill, and a dam 
kept a two-foot head of water from Charles River for power. 
Major Samuel Penniman, principal in the business, was the son 
of Samuel Penniman, a tavernkeeper in an establishment which 
stood opposite the Green Store at Hartford Avenue and Route 
140. 

As early as 1755, Dr. John Corbett applied for permission 
to locate a dam and sawmill at the pond, but was refused. His 
great grandson, the third Dr. Scammell sold land in 1812 on 
both sides of the Turnpike to Samuel Penniman where the stone 
mill was to be built. The mill, built in 1814, was one of the 
earliest to be incorporated in Massachusetts. 

Armsby & Witherell of Boston, mortgageholders, took over 
the property in 1831, and by 1837, two sets of machines in the 
mill were producing 24,000 yards of textiles annually. 

In 1840, Moses Whiting of Milford owned the water rights, 
mill, mill houses and other buildings between 1840 and 1859. 
One of the former mill houses, dating from the 1830s, still 
stands diagonally across Hartford Aveune from the mill site. 

Chilson and Fisk of Milford owned the business in 1859, 
and the next year sold it to Thayer & Sweet of Hopkinton for 
$3000, at which time flannels were the principal products. 

The mill burned in 1868, and in 1891, W. A. McKean bought 
the land and remaining buildings, and in turn sold everything 
to the Seaburg Manufacturing Company. 

Messrs. Taft, Murdock & Bullard of the Caryville Woolen 
Company bought the mill property in 1895, but did not rebuild 
the mill. It is probable they only wanted the Factory Pond 
water rights to control the flow of water from Factory Pond to 
raise the water level in the Charles in times of drought for 
their downstream mills. 

Systems of channels for water power from river water can 
still be seen at the North Bellingham and Caryville mill sites. 

These were constructed to divert water from Charles River 
- the flow of which was controlled by adjustable dams - to 
these channels which ran adjacent to, or in some cases, under, 
the mills to turn huge water wheels. 

In other words, the river itself, subject to seasonal 
changes, was not a main source of power at these mills, but was 
made into a manageable reservoir. 

FDD 


BELLINGHAM EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATION 1938 


back row(left to right) 
Wilfred Larochelle, Harold Cameron, William Buckley,wilfred LbBlanc, Robert Trudel, 
John Kozak, Robert Mercure, Edward Chamberland, Woodrow Levesque, John Morris, 
Roland Trottier, 


second row 

Frances Naughton , Alice Carrier, Mary Foley, Anita LeVitre, Rena Bernier,Irene Drapeau, 
Jennie Bokoski, Juliette Collamati, Anita Debigare, Vivienne Belisle, Aldora Lataille, 
Janet Brown, Lenore DeJony, Rena Bouvier. 


third row 
(standing)Shirley Hunter,(seated) Claire Guyette, Dorimere Guilbeault, Claire Firzpatrick, 
Helen Lizotte, Muriel Belisle, Lucille Brisson, Helen Buckley. 


front row 
Fernand Croteau, Eugene Lemire, Kadzerniez Michalowski, Lucien Brunetti, 
Romeo Collamati, George Sarakin, Norman Belcher, Romeo Sweek, Emile Pouliot 
Wyman Cook, Normand Belisle. 


REMILLARD'S BAKERY 


The following are EXCERPTS from a family biography donated to the Historical Commission, 


In 1923, Wilfred Remillard bought land on South Main Street (then known as Scott Hill Road), 
with the intention of building a bakery , with a home on the second floor for his family. Prior to 
this time, he had been operationg a bakery in Woonsocket, R.I. 

Remillard's Bakery was operating from this location by 1929. Horses and bakery wagons were 
quartered right there in a small stable in the backyard. Men peddled bread house-to-house in those 
days, in the same manner as the milkman,the butcher, the ice man, the fish man on Fridays, and 
the knife and cleaver sharpener, etc. 

In those early years at 201 South Main St., the road was just a mud path in the Spring. It was 
very difficult to get through without getting stuck. Wilfred had acquired a couple of motorized 
bakery trucks for delivery of bread by this time. In addition, he had other peddlers with bakery 
trucks who used to buy from him wholesale and deliver to homes at retail prices. These men were 
known as "Bob Tailers". Though not sure of this name's origin, it was thought to come from the 
fact that these horses had 'docked' tails. To 'bob' means to cut short, and because the drivers sat 
behind the horse's short tail, they were known as "Bob Tailers’. 

In one of those early years during a very intense spring snowstorm, South Main St. was so 
muddy and so impassable with a motorized truck, Wilfrid had to rent a team of horses and a big 
flatbed sleigh to deliver the bread in the Bellingham area. His boys talked him into letting them go 
for the sleigh ride. We had a great time until the weather worsened. We nearly froze. The route 
took us upSo. Main St.. in and out of Chestnut St. and up to Center St., down Cross St. and 
around both sides of Silver Lake, over to Lake St. amd out to Franklin Rd., back to the lower end 
of Center St. and down to Crooks Corner, then up So. Main St. to home. Wilfred would not let 
these customers go without their bread, because some of them might not have had anything else to 
eat. They would have been caught without any other food in the house, because of the suddenness 
of the storm and the fact that there were no refrigerators and people bought their food from day-to- 
day. | 

At its peak, the bakery had a fleet of 18 trucks on the road making wholesale and retail 
deliveries in the Bellingham/Woonsocket ara. The bakery was producing as many as 14,000 loaves 
of bread each week. 

After World War II started, business started to decline.Some of the Bob Tailers were drafted or 
enlisted in the service. It became very difficult to hire reliable men. Rationing began. It became 
very difficult to get enough gasoline and tires for the delivery trucks. Wilfred decided to sell the 
business in 1948. Along with all these problems, he was getting on in years. He turned over the 
ownership of the property to his children, but this did not work out too well and the property was 
sold in 1967. 

We're very grateful to Bertrand Remillard for a brief look at their family's endeavors during the 
'Depression Years'. They were certainly a vital contribution to the south section of Bellingham. 


REMEMBER 


Bertrand standing behind his 
father with sister Beatrice 
sitting on her father's lap. 
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Wilfrid Remillard was the founder, owner and operé 
South Main Street, at the corner of Harpin Street, ir 
is shown at the far right standing in front of what wé 
are shown standing in front of their respective bake 
1929-1932 era. Standing in front of the second truc 
was employed by Wilfrid until he decided to sell th 

then continued to deliver bread on his own, just as 
standing behind the trucks were the bakers. To th 

home. In the late 30’s, two additions were added t 
long by 40 feet wide, or 3000 square feet. At the p 
wholesale and retail deliveries in the Bellingham/W 
were owned by the bob-tailers. The bakery was pr 
building was demolished in 1987. 


3 BAKERY 


IRST BAKERY 


Remillard’s Bakery, which was built in 1929 at 201 
ngham. In this picture, probably taken in 1932, Wilfrid 
N considered a modern roadster. The truck drivers 
sks, which were mostly Fords or Chevrolets of the 
n the left is Wilfrid’s youngest brother, Zephirin, who 
ry to Leo’s Bakery of Woonsocket in 1948. Zephirin 
Ner so-called bob-tailers (truck drivers) did. The men 
nd on the second floor was the Remillard family 
uilding eventually creating a space which was 75 feet 
business, Wilfrid had a fleet of 18 trucks making 
ket area. Four of these trucks were his own, and 14 
g as many as 14,000 loaves of bread per week. The 


COOKING in the 1880s 


I came across an old CookBook that was published 
in the 1880s. The following are some of the Chapters 
and some of the ideas that were considered pertinent in 
those days.... 

One chapter deals with how to make your own yeast. 
Another is on how to make soap. My mother made her 
own laundry soap whenever fats accumulated from 
bacon,pork and beef, It was let to get hard and then it 
was grated into powder. 

It seem the prudent housewife never wasted 
anything. The water in which vegetables were cooked 
was put into a crock pot for the next day's soup. The 
same applied to meat juices, and all fish bones were 
simmered for stock for fish chowder. All this was in a 
chapter on what to save and how to use it. 

One chapter deals with how to give and serve a 
modern party and another with how to dress. The 
proper housewife always wears a cap and Keeps two 
aprons handy. Use one when preparing meals and a 
clean one when serving them. 

Some of the recipes would be quite foreign to 
today's Moms, such as: mock turtle soup, squirrel 
soup, and dozens of cream soups made with real cream 

and plenty of butter. 


The chapter on meat covers every type, to name a few: 


Sweet Breads cooked in cream, Calf Head Stew, 
Sheep Tongue, and Sheep Kidneys. 

One whole chapter tells brides what to buy for their 
kitchens. There are a couple hundred items necessary to 
stock her pantry. At todays prices it would cost a small 
fortune. It suggested that many of these items could be 
purchased at Woolworth's or one could expect many at 
their kitchen and pantry showers. I've seen some of the 
gifts given at today's showers and many are more 
expensive than yesterday's wedding gifts. 

The food in the 1880s era was very rich. Both 


butter and cream were used lavishly and meat, if not 
very fat, was larded with a special gadget to insert strips 
of fat into the lean. 

Bacon and eggs, muffins, and hot cereal were served 
every day.... However most of our eating habits are 
very different now due to the ads about Cholesterol and 
Heart disease. 

How did we ever live before we had TV to tell us 
how??My mother was 98 when she died and she ate all 
the No-Nos: 

Dorothy Spencer 


MODEL 1419 


Folk marveled at this 1920s refrigerator with 
it's many doors and compartments. It was such a step 
forward. They could only say "What will they think 
of next?"...Imagine if they could see what today's 
woman has to work with!!! 


HOW YOU CAN TELL WHEN 
IT'S GOING TO BE A ROTTEN DAY 


s* Your birthday cake collapses from the weight 
of the candles. | 

t* Your twin sister forgot your birthday. 

te You wake up and discover your waterbed 
broke and then realize that you don't have a 
waterbed. 

tx The bird singing outside your window is a 
buzzard. 
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After reading about cooking in the 1880s by Dorothy 
Spencer, | thought some of you who are more adventu- 
rous might like to try some of these old recipes on your 
own. The following are authentic recipes--in fact one of 
them my mother used to mke in the '30s. 


Old: Time Recipes 


CORN COB SYRUP 
-Better than Maple- 

One dozen clean corn cobs; break them up and boil for 
half an hour in little more than half a gallon of water. Cool 
and strain. Then add 25 cents worth* of brown sugar, 
boil slowly until thick enough. DO NOT stir while 
boiling, as it will make it ropy.(You may laugh, but try it 
and be convinced!) 


* about 2 pounds brown sugar, these days. 
KKK KKK KKK KK 


NEVER FAIL DILL PICKLES 

Pack the cucumbers as perpendicularly as possible, in 
quart or half gallon jars. While packing each jar put in a 
head of dill and a few pickling spices. In the top of each 
jar put a scant 1/4 teaspoon powdered alum. Measure and 
mix 3 cups water, | cup vinegar and 1/4 cup salt. This 
should be poured over the pickles hot. Screw the lid on 
tight. 

If exact directions are followed, these pickles will stay 


crisp a year. They are ready to eat in three weeks. 
KK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK KK KK 


POTATO CUSTARD PIE 
To a pint of mashed potatoes and 2 eggs beaten lightly, 
add half a cupful of warm milk containing half a cupful of 
sugar and a heaping teaspoonful of butter. Flavor the 
custard with nutmeg (or cinnamon) and bake in a bottom 
crust. Good hot or cold. 


KK KKK KKK KK KK KK KKK KK 


SHRIMP WIGGLE 


1 pt. milk 
2 tbsp. flour 
1/4 tsp. salt 
1/2 can peas(without liquid) 
2 tbsp. butter 
1 pint can shrimp 
1/4 tsp. paprika 
Make a cream gravy with milk, flour and butter in 
double boiler. Add shrimp, salt, paprika and peas. Serve 


on toast. Feeds 8. 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


CHICKEN TOAST 
1 can tomatoes 
celery salt 
3 eggs beaten 
toast 
small piece butter 
pepper 
1 can chopped chicken 
Put in double boiler the tomatoes, butter,celery salt and 


pepper. When hot, add eggs. Cook until thick. Add 
chicken and serve on toast. 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


GREEN TOMATO PIE 
Slice tomatoes rather thin and set them on the stove 

where they will get warm as they will lay in the crust 
better if they are warm. 

1 1/2 cups sugar 

1 tbsp. minute tapioca, mixed with sugar and a 
little salt 

1 tbsp. vinegar 

small 1/2 cup raisins 

1/2 tsp. nutmeg 


Put on the top crust and bake til done. 
1 KK KK KKK KK KK KK 


THE STORY OF WAFFLES 

The first waffles date back to the Crusades. There is a 
story of Lady Ermintrude who greeted her knight with 
some special oat cakes. However, he accidentally sat on a 
cake, smashing it flat and leaving its surface marked with 
the pattern of his armor. She feared the cake was ruined, 
but he ate it anyway with a firkin of Devon butter. The 
indentations caught and held the butter, and Sir Giles was 
delighted. Afterwards, he put on his armor every Friday 
night and sat on the cakes! 


3 eggs 

1 1/2 cups buttermilk or sour milk 

2 tsps. baking powder 

1/2 tsp.salt 

1/2 cup shortening 

1 3/4 cups sifted flour 

1 tsp. soda , 

Beat eggs well. Beat in rest of ingredients until 

smooth. This is a thin batter. Bake in hot waffle iron. 
Makes 8. 
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PRODUCTS OF YORE 


Many items we used years ago are now Adon 


existent or so hard to find they may as well 


be. 
back - the common cracker, 
not too easy to find. 
Being old fashioned, I like starched 
bureau scarfs and doilies. I always used 


One thing seems to be making a come- 


Linit chunky starch - can't find it any more. 


We sprinkled, let set and ironed. No wash 
and wear back then. Plastic starch was 
great for sheer curtains, no sprinkling. 
What happens to great products? 

Does anyone use Fels Naptha soap these 
days? How many still hang clothes to dry? 
Some communities ban outside clothes lines. 

Do you remember Ten Below-we used to make 
ice cream in ice cube trays? 

How about automobiles that were around 
not so many years ago - the Baby Austin, 


Oakland, Hudson, Packard, Rambler, and Stud- 


ebaker? I remember the thrill of riding to 
Nantasket Beach in a Packard rumble seat. 

Not so long ago the milk man would leave 
glass bottles of milk on the doorstep. The 
cream on top was quite visible. After liv- 
ing on a farm and having our own milk, the 
first time I tasted pasteurized milk, it 
tasted burnt. Sour milk made a beautiful 
chocolate cake but if your milk sours now, 
don't use it or you'll throw the cake out. 

Do you remember the cakes of BonAmi we 
used to wash windows? 

When was the last time you saw a hat 
store or a woman wearing a stylish hat? It 
was a must to wear hat and gloves to church 
and all the men wore suits. Dresses were 
full of style and dress shops had quite a 
selection. Is there such a thing as a house 


dress these days? Aprons are all but extinct 


Have you seen any men wearing those stiff 
straw hats except on a TV vaudeville show? 
When your beau took you to a movie on Satur- 
day night,you dressed up and he wore a suit. 

At the beach, bathing suits were pretty 
but modest. I can remember when a man had 
to wear a top with his trunks. 

Can you still buy an all day sucker lolly 
pop we used to buy to go to the movies? It 
lasted through a double feature! 

Are Father John's medicine, Hollick's 
Malted Milk, Hines Honey & Almond cream, 
Resinol, balloon tired bikes, clamp on roll- 
er skates, tubular ice skates still around? 

How many times have you seen folks play- 
ing croquet on the front lawn or someone 
mowing with an old reel push mower? 

I must say the computer, printer and 


However , they are 


copier are much more convenient than the cld 
mMimeograph machines. 

It's also nice to use the telephone with- 
out having to go through the operator. The 
dial phone was quite an improvement but they 
are passe' since touch tone phones came in. 
However, seeing an old fashioned, wooden, crank 
type wall phone or a tall desk phone brings 
back pleasant memories. 

It wasn't too pleasant riding in a car years 
ago with no heater, air conditioner, wind- 
shield washer, power steering or power brakes. 

Neither was it pleasant to sleep in a cold 
bedroom. I don't know which was worse, crawl- 
ing between icy sheets going to bed or crawl- 
ing out of a warm bed into a frigid room in the 
morning. 

Does anyone make homemade root beer any more 
or churn their own butter or ice cream? 

Packaged quick meals or frozen dinners are 
handy once in a while but what's tastier than 
a Yankee pot roast dinner topped off with 
homemade apple pie? 

Do folks still have franks and beans on Sat- 
urday night, fish on Friday or boiled dinners 
on Monday? 

I still miss the hustle bustle of Main Street 
in Milford on Friday or Saturday night. The 
smell of fresh roasted peanuts and the call of 
the paper boy "Paper news, news paper", brings 
back fond memories. 

School was a home away from home. We not 
only learned our lessons, we learned discipline, 
respect for our teachers, older folks, God and 
our country and the Golden Rule was a must. 

Automatic washers and dryers were a boon to 
the housewife. No more buckets of rinse water, 
wringers and frozen fingers at the clothes 
line. On rainy days wet wash was drying all 
over the house — now we pop it into the dryer. 

The old treadle sewing machines beat hand 
sewing even if it only did straight stitching. 

What happened to banned-in-Boston? Some 
of the books that were banned are tame comp- 
ared to what's being read now. 

What happened to beautiful music and voca- 
lists that sang sweet melodies - not scream- 
ing into a mike that's amplified enough to 
rupture ear drums? 

Remember Sawyers blueing? It was great for 
white clothes that couldn't be bleached. 

After weeks of hunting, I found another brand 
at a local market. } 

Kennedy's best bulk butter, there was no 
other like it! 

Our kids wouldn't recognize an old fashioned 
toaster that had to be watched so the bread 
could be flipped over by lowering the door so 
it could toast on the other side. 


ry 


Have you ever toasted a slice of bread on 


‘the top of an old black kitchen stove or warm '| 


ed your feet in its oven after skating? 
Remember when the Junior and Senior Proms 
were held in the high school auditorium? 


Boys didn't need a tux and the tickets didn't 


cost him $110 for he and his date. No limos 


were hired and couples paired up and went out 


to eat after the dance. A simpler time but 
just as much fun. 
What happened to ladies and gentlemen and 


conversation without foul language? 


What happened to childhood which is only a 


fleeting moment in a lifetime? 

We enjoy many modern conveniences these 
days and we wouldn't want to give up most of 
them. However, there was something homey 
about our old fashioned ways. It was a less 
Stressful era in a slower pace of life. We 
had time to stop and ttc) the flowers. 


F.M.M. 


TRIBUTE TO ALL MOTHERS 


rere cee ete ——— 


And I see, with affection, in that old 
and dusty frame. 


An old-fashioned photograph of 
mother so dear. 
How my mind wanders back to that 


sunny long ago, 

When I knelt by her side, and in 
whispers soft and low, 

How she taught me to pray, and 1 
lisp’d a tiny prayer, 

That God would protect us all from 
sorrow and care; 

And oft thro’ night's stillness I'd 
wake from a dream, 

To see a fond mother watching near; 

And the same soft expression from 
her loving eyes did beam, 

That shines in the photograph of 
mother so dear. 


QUESTIONS? & ANSWERS! 


Question: How did they build those 
tall steeples on the old New Eng- 
land churches? 

Answer: Those tall old steeples 
weren't built "on' the churches. 

They were built outside on the 
ground, or inside the church build- 
ing and raised into place. 

There were no cranes or derricks 
in those days like those we have to- 
day, so rope and pulley tackle sys- 
tems got the finished steeples up 
into position. 

If they were built on the ground 
outside the church, a scissors type 
of poles and ropes were used. The 
hoisting rope was attached to the 
steeple above the center, and by 
pulling on the rope, a gang of men 
could get the pole on top of the 
roof-belfry of the church to get in- 
to an upright position, thereby get- 
ing the steeple raised to a point 
where it could be moved over to its 
position on the belfry, and lowered 
into place. 

Some steeples were built inside the 
church, with the belfry left open. 

A framework was built on top of the 
belfry, and pulley blocks were put 
in place on it so that the finished 
steeple could be pulled up through 
the belfry opening. 

Once raised, it was placed on sup- 
ports as in the case of the outside 
built steeples and then lowered into 
place. 

Steeples were not heavily framed to 
allow this hoisting process, and is 
a reason why they were - and are - 
so easily damaged in storms. They 
did not have the strength or rigidi- 
ty needed to resist wind or heavy 
storms. 

Builders of early times were cer- 
tainly ingenious, and even today, we 
aren't sure how some structures were 
erected. And they had real 'man- 
power" - gangs of townspeople who 
gathered to haul on ropes, or push a 
section of a barn or house in place. 

FDD 
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IN APPRECIATION 


Each year an hour before the start of our 
Memorial Day Parade, we celebrate Apprecia- 
tion Day in the museum. We show our apprec- 
iation to a person or persons who have con- 
tributed to our museum and town history. 

All have been very helpful to our Historical 
Museum. : 

However, our biggest helper, contributer, 
and dedicated worker is our own chairman, 
Ernie Taft. He has been our chairman since 
1987 and has accomplished more than any of 
our past chairmen. He has spent many hours 
in the museum cataloging items, greeting 
guests, giving informative tours and lectures 
to different groups . He also writes for 
our publication,Crimpville Comments. He and 
a former chairman were instrumental in get- 
ting the former library for our museum. 

We all expect a lot from him, forgetting 
he has a handicap. Sometimes I think he 
forgets it. He's always there to help folks 
tracing their ancestory and answering the 
many questions our visitors ask. If a ques- 
tion stumps him, he'll do the research to 
find the answer as he did with the Tri Valley 
question. 

Our Commission members want to show you 
Our appreciation for all that you do, Ernie. 

This note is to be printed in the Comments 
as a Surprise to Ernie. He might proof read 
the master copy but we'll slip this in after. 

May you continue to be our chairman for 
many more years. We couldn't get along 


without you. 
F.M.M. et al 


DONATIONS 


Mrs. Carl Silverston 
Dorothy Spencer 
Lucille Millis 

Hazel DeCaro 

Emilio Cubellis 
Florence Rotatori 
William Chattaway 
Jeannette Hebert 
Myla Thayer 
June(Hall)Merrick 
Ernest & Rita Sawyer 
Helen(Collomati)L_Ladouceur 
Tracy Andrews 
Phoebe Lundvall 
Ruth(Dore)Sweezy 
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ment was sent for. 


PRESERVED MEMORIES 
TOWN AFGHAN 

Several years ago, my daughter-in-law 
visited,all excited carrying an afghan depict- 
ing scenes from the town of Natick. I was so 
impressed I immediately thought how nice it 
would be if Bellingham had one. I looked 
into the matter but the initial cost was 
prohibitive to the people I asked to sponsor 
it. A good friend offered to take me to meet 
Steve Bloch at Schafer Nursery. I brought 
the Natick afghan with me. He took time out 
of his busy schedule to talk with me. He 
seemed impressed and said he'd let me know. 
Only a couple of hours later he called and 
agreed to sponsor a town afghan. He would 
be the sole supplier with the stipulation we 
would have a steering committee to help prom- 
ote sales. It was decided the steering comm- 
ittee would consist of Friends of Music, 
Friends of History and Friends of the Library. 
He graciously offered a percentage of the 
sales profit to the three groups helping to 
promote the idea of a town afghan. We held 
a few meetings at my home with the steering 
committee to discuss what pictures we wanted 
on the afghan and how we would go about 
promoting its sale. 

The Historical Commission was chosen to 
select the pictures we thought appropriate. 
We chose a former tavern that had an interes= 
ting history, the former library which is 
now our museum, the mile marker on Hartford 
Ave.,the First Baptist Church, St. Brendan 
Church, Town Hall, Caryville Depot and Post 
Office, the Keystone Bridge on Depot Street, 
and the North Bellingham Mill, and the Old 
South School. In the center is the Belling- 
ham coat of arms. 

The three groups (steering committee) met 
with different committee members and other 
town groups, had a table displaying the 
afghan on Pride Day, sent out flyers with the 
Comments and worked diligently to promote 
sales. 

When the first order arrived at Schafer 
Nursery, they sold quickly and another ship- 
The three Friends groups 
received generous checks from the sales. 

When choosing the pictures we wanted to 
portray Bellingham's past. The town has a 
rich history and some wonderful stories that 
we try to print in the Comments. Before and 
after pictures bring back a lot of memories 
to folks who have lived in town for many 


; years and especially to those who have moved 


and look forward to our publication. This 
lovely keepsake afghan is still available at 
Schafer Nursery. It will keep memories 
alive for many years to come. 


F.M.M. 


MAILEOX 
NEWS 


I want to help with the expense of printing the 
Crimpville Comments. I enjoy it, even though I no 
longer live there. I lived there over 60 years. 

Jeannette Hebert (Hebert's Rest.) 


To Whom It May Concern, 

Enclosed please find my donation to the 
Crimpville Comments. My sister passedon a few of 
your past issues to me and I enjoyed them very much. 
Please add me to your mailing list. 

I look forward to receiving the next issue. 
Florence Bouvier Rotatori 


Dear Mr. Taft, 

Please sent me the Crimpville Comments. I 
always enjoy reading it and never fail to recognize a 
few names/areas. 

My father, Camille Laliberte, worked at 
Packard Mills for many years until it closed. On 
Sundays, he usually took us for rides in the country, 
driving through Bellingham, stopping to let us view 
the pond across the mill, or taking us for miniature 
train rides and pony rides. What a treat this was for 
us! 

One time, my father even gave us a 
fascinating tour inside the mill, explaining the function 
of the large machinery. I still remember the smell of 
the oil-soaked floors and the rolls of cloth. 

My father and "Patsy" Drapeau of 
Bellingham were good friends. Mr. Drapeau also 
worked at Packard Mills. He and his wife were 
gracious to us children when we visited them one 
Sunday, offering us cookies and milk. We were 
mesmerized by the fish in the large round fishbowl 
which they had in their living room. We had never 
had fish at our house. 

I have a large photo of Packard Mill workers 
taken in the early 1950s. However, my father is the 
only one I can identify. Perhaps if you published the 
photo, someone might be able to recognize the other 
men. 

Where should I bring the photo? Who should 
I contact? Thank you, 

Lucille(Laliberte)Mills 


----The Historical Museum is open Sunday afternoons 
from 1:00-4:00. It is located in back of the Police 
Station in Bellingham Center.---- 


ree aere yao 


oatetervrs 


Bag aD rte eee enaee 


Dear Friends, 

I often think of my old home town and what a great 
place it was to grow up. 

_ Asa child I could roam through it's woods and 
fields and discover nature's secerets. 

I loved that old schoolhouse and felt sad to think it 
would be no more. 

My friends tell me that I wouldn't know the Center 
as it has changed so much. I'm glad I can still remember 
It as it was in the 'Good Old Days." 

Hope this check helps a little. 

Dorothy Spencer 


Dear Ernie, 

Your last issue was fantastic!! 
pat William Grafton White's letters give a true 
inside picture of a Civil War soldier. Hope he took 
Anna, the mare, home with him after the war. 

____Will you have more of these superb letters in 
coming issues--hope so!! 
Sincerely, 
Patrick Leonard 


On a recent visit to Bellingham, I re- 
discovered the Crimpville Comments. I would like to 
receive my own copies as they are published. 

Thanks, you do a great job! 
Yours Truly, 
Helen(Collamati) Ladouceur 


DEATHS 


Carl Silverston 
Leonie A. Lacouture 
Francis I. Jandrue 
Martha C. Lowell 
Shirley (Gill) Marcotte 
Gene R. White 
Benjamin A.Baldiga 
Richard B. Boucher, Ex-Police Chief 
Abbey E. Fagan 

Peter M. Ferrone 
Petrina (Pet) Tusa 
Josephine M. Ridolfi 
Krystal Brown 
Raymond P. Berard 
Joseph Marchand 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common St. 
Bellingham, MA 02019 


BEFORE Bicycle Shop 


Now site of Bank 


In children's stories. we havé of- 
heard of Farmer Brown. In Bell-. 
ingham, this was no fable as we 
did indeed have a Farmer Brown. 

He was a well-known farmer in this 
area and his name was Arthur 
Brown. 
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